A FRONTIER EDUCATION             '49
>ecame the best settled, best cultivated, and best ;overned of all the upper regions of the colony.1
Through this exile of circumstance. Fate wove ,nother curious thread in the destiny of John Marshall. Lord Fairfax was the head of that ancient Louse whose devotion to liberty had been proved on aany a battlefield. The second Lord Fairfax com-aanded the Parliamentary forces at Marston Moor, ["he third Lord Fairfax was the general of Cromwell's army and the hero of Naseby. So the propri-rtor of the Northern Neck, who was the sixth Lord ^airfax, came of blood that had been poured out for tuman rights. He had, as an inheritance of his Louse, that love of liberty for which his ancestors lad fought.2
But much as he hated oppression, Lord Fairfax vas equally hostile to disorder and upheaval; and ds forbears had opposed these even to the point of telping restore Charles II to the throne. Thus the Virginia baron's talk and teaching were of liberty pith order, independence with respect for law.3
1  For a clear but laudatory account of Lord Fairfax see Appendix [o. 4 to Burnaby, 197-213. But Fairfax could be hard enough on tiose who opposed him, as witness his treatment of Joist Hite.  (See ?/ra, chap, v.)
2  When the  Revolution came,  however,  Fairfax  was  heartily British. The objection which the colony made to the title to his estate oubtless influenced him.
8 Fairfax was a fair example of the moderate, as distinguished from tie radical or the reactionary. He was against both irresponsible utocracy and unrestrained democracy. In short, he was what would ow be termed a liberal conservative (although, of course, such a hrase, descriptive of that demarcation, did not then exist). Much ttention should be given to fchis unique man in tracing to their ulti-iate sources the origins of John Marshall's economic, political, and >cial convictions.